MARLBOROUGH
a fortnight by contrary winds while every day was precious.
The health of the troops on board suffered, and their supplies
were partly consumed. But the mere rumour of the thrust
produced a strategic effect. Leaving their Irish allies to their
fate, Lauzun and Tyrconnel, who were tired of Ireland, and
had no intention of being cut off there, retreated to France
with the remainder of the French contingent.
Marlborough, very seasick, sailed on September 17, "bound
(by God's assistance)," as the cautious master of the flagship
wrote, "for ye coast of Ireland, Being of all Sorts about
82 Sayle."1 After silencing the batteries at the mouth of
Cork Harbour he ran in upon the tide to Passage West and
disembarked his army of about six thousand men seven miles
inland during Tuesday, September 2 2. William meanwhile had
abandoned the siege of Limerick, and returned to London.
He had left orders with Ginkel to send five thousand
men to join Marlborough in accordance with the plan.
Marlborough had particularly asked that this detachment
should consist of English troops, of whom there was no
lack in the main army, and for Kirke, who was available, to
command them. The Dutch general had no intention of
allowing any purely English force or English commander to
gain an independent success. It was with all the Dutchmen
from William downward a maxim that the English were
ignorant of war and must be strongly led by trained foreign
officers and upheld by disciplined foreign troops. Ginkel
had therefore, with many profuse apologies, selected five
thousand Danes, Dutch, and Huguenots, who had now arrived
on the north side of Cork under the Duke of Wiirtemberg.
This magnifico was junior in military rank to Marlborough,
but far above him in birth. He claimed, as a prince of a
royal house, to command the whole operation. A vexatious
dispute, which Ginkel had foreseen with relish, arose.
Marlborough displayed his commission from the Queen, and
the Duke referred to his lineage and lost his temper. Mean-
while their two forces occupied the outlying works of Cork
by separate action. There was no time to appeal for a
1 Finch Papers, ii, pp. 438-439.
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